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Incidents and Reflections —No. 334. 
THE DIVINE POWER IN MAN. 

The experience of the servants of the Lord 
confirms the testimony of the prophet Joel, “I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophecy, your 
old men shall dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions.” The Apostle Peter de- 
clared that the wonderful pouring forth of the 
Spirit, which was witnessed at Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost, was in fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy; but it was by no means limited to that 
remarkable event; but from that day to this, 
every generation has partaken of the blessing 
predicted by Joel, and has been favored with 
the precious visitations of the Spirit of God, re- 
proving for evil and pointing out to the obedi- 
ent mind, the way in which we should walk to 
obtain the Divine favor. These visitations are 
no part of our natural faculties, but come di- 
rectly from the source of every good and per- 
fect gift. It was through their enlightening 
power that the prophets of old were enabled to 
foretell future events and to perform wonderful 
miracles. Under the same Divine influence, 
Peter and John were enabled to heal the im- 


perfect man—not by any power or holiness of 


their own. For, when they were examined by 
the rulers of the people, Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, declared, “ Be it known unto you 
all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even 
by Him doth this man stand here before you 
whole.” 

It seems to us a mistaken notion to suppose 
that everything miraculous has been withdrawn 
from the Church ; for so numerous are the cases 
in which the Lord’s servants are preserved from 
threatened dangers, which their own wisdom 
could not have avoided; or led in paths that 
they have not seen, to the accomplishment of the 
Divine purposes ; or experience their petitions to 
the Almighty graciously answered ; that there 
are probably few if any persons of religious ex- 
perience who have not known such in their own 
lives, 
common mercies of the Lord, restricted to no 
denomination of people, but bestowed more 
abundantly on those who are most fervent in 


We regard these favors as among the 


spirit. Among the early members of our So- 
ciety were many who lived in close communion 
with their Creator, and the records of their 
lives contain many remarkable incidents. In 
the Journal of George Fox he mentions attend- 
ing a meeting at Worminghurst in Sussex, Eng., 
when James Claypole of London, was suddenly 
taken very ill with a violent fit of stone. “ When 
I heard it,” says G. Fox, “ I was much exercised 
in spirit for him, and after I had spoken a few 
words to him, to turn his mind inward, I was 
moved to lay my hand upon him, and prayed 
the Lord to rebuke his infirmity. As I laid my 
hand on him, the Lord’s power went through 
him, and by faith in that power he had speedy 
ease, so that he quickly fell into a sleep. The 
next day he was so well, that he rode five and 
twenty miles with me in a coach, though he used 
formerly (as he said) to be sometimes two weeks, 
sometimes a month with one of these fits of the 
stone. But the Lord was entreated for him, and 
by his power soon gave him ease at this time; 
blessed and praised be his holy name there- 
fore.” 

In the year 1652 when G. Fox was at Ul- 
verstone, he was taken out of the town, at the 
instigation of a persecuting justice; and when 
the officers in charge had come to the common, 
they “gave me some blows over my back with 
their willow rods, and thrust me among the rude 
multitude, who, having furnished themselves 
with stones, hedge-stakes, holm or holly bushes, 
fell upon me, and beat me on my head, arms 
and shoulders, till they had deprived me of sense; 
so that [ fell down upon the wet common. When 
I recovered again, and saw myself lying ina 
watery common, and the people standing about 
me, I lay still a little while, and the power of the 
Lord sprang through me, and the eternal refresh- 
ings revived me ; so that I stood up again in the 
strengthening power of the eternal God, and 
stretching out my arms amongst them, I said, 
with a loud voice, ‘Strike again, here are my 
arms, my head, and my cheeks.’ There was in 
the company a mason, a professor [of religion], 
but a rude fellow, who with his walking rule- 
staff gave me a blow with all his might just 
over the back of my hand, as it was stretched 
out; with which blow my hand was so bruised, 
and my arm so benumbed, that I could not 
draw it to me again; so that some of the people 
cried, ‘He hath spoiled his hand for ever hav- 
ing the use of it any more.’ But I looked at it 
in the love of God (for I was in the love of God 
to all that persecuted me) and after a while the 
Lord’s power sprang through me again, and 
through my hand and arm, so that in a moment 
I recovered strength in my hand and arm in the 
sight of them all.” 

George Fox says, in 1653 he was at a meet- 
ing where Richard Myer was, who had been 
long lame of one of his arms. “I was moved 
of the Lord to say unto him amongst all the 
people, ‘Stand up upon thy legs,’ for he was 
sitting down; and he stood up, and stretched 
out his arm that had been lame a long time and 
said, ‘Be it known unto you, all people, that 












































alone. 


age is able to receive or bear. 
and praise of all his works be ascribed to the 





this day Tam healed? He soon after came to 
Swarthmore Meeting, and then declared how 
the Lord had healed him.” 

In 1675, as he was travelling north to Swarth- 
more from London, at Cassel “a woman brought 
her daughter for me to see how well she was; 
putting me in mind, that when I was there 
before, she had brought her to me much trou- 
bled with the king’s evil [scrofula], and had 
then desired me to pray for her. Which I did, 
and she mended upon it. Praised be the Lord.” 

In 1649, he says, “At Mansfield Woodhouse 
there was a distracted woman under a doctor's 
hand. He was about to let her blood, she being 


first bound, and many people about her, holding 


her by violence; but he could get no blood from 
her. I desired them to unbind her and let her 
So they did unbind her, and I was 
moved to speak to her and io the name of the 
Lord to bid her be quiet and still; and she 
was so. The Lord’s power settled her mind and 


she mended.” He adds: “ Many great and won- 
derful things were wrought by the heavenly 


power in those days; for the Lord made bare 


his omnipotent arm, and manifested his power 
to the astonishment of many; by the healing 
virtue whereof many have been delivered from 
great infirmities, and the devils were made subject 
through his name ; of which particular instances 


might be given beyond what this unbelieving 
Let the honor 


Lord alone.” 
At Twycross in Leicestershire there was a 


great man that had long lain sick and was given 
over by the physicians. 
town desired me to visit him. 


Some friends in the 
I went up to 
him in his chamber, and spoke the word of life 


to him, and was moved to pray by him; and 


the Lord was entreated and restored him to 


health. 


At Baldock, in Hertfordshire, he found a 
woman who was very ill, and was moved of 
the Lord to speak to her, and He raised her up 
again, to the astonishment of the town and 
country. 

When in America on a religious visit in 
1672, George Fox was at a meeting in Mary- 
land, he says: “ After the meeting a woman 
came to me whose husband was one of the 
Judges of that county and a member of the 
Assembly there. She told me her husband was 
sick, not likely to live, and desired me to 
go home with her to see him. It was three 
miles to her house, and I being just come now 
out of the meeting, it was hard for me then to 
go; yet considering the service, I got an horse, 
went with her, visited her husband, and spoke 
what the Lord gave me to him. The man was 
much refreshed, and finely raised up by the 
power of the Lord; and afterwards came to our 
meetings.” 

The expression already quoted from G. Fox, 
that “The Lord’s power sprang through me,” 
by which he was physically revived, is similar 
to the language of Thomas Story, who had been 
from home on a journey in the cause of Christ, 
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and had taken cold so that he was hoarse; so 
that he says: “I spoke with difficulty when I 
went into the house; yet through a very sen- 
sible operation of the Divine truth and the heal- 
ing virtue thereof, under which I sat in silence 
for about half an hour, I was perfectly healed ; 
by which I was forever confirmed in the belief 
of the miracles of Christ recorded in the Holy 
Scripture.” , J. W. 


For “‘* THE FRIEND.” 


Deborah Howell. 


I felt something of regret, when I learned in 
last week’s issue of Tur FRrenp, that the very 
interesting Journal of Deborah Howell, which 
had appeared continuously therein for some 
weeks past, had terminated. I have a very 
pleasing recollection of this Friend, whom I 
knew in my boyhood days. She was one of 
those women, who, although she did not strive 
to please, yet was naturally agreeable. She 
was frequently in our neighborhood visiting her 
relative, Mary Swett, an esteemed minister of 
our Society. Although but a small boy I could 
not but be sensible of her attractions, and of the 
many good qualities that endeared her to her 
numerous friends. Benevolent in an uncom- 
mon degree, she sought the abodes of misery 
and want in order to relieve suffering. In fact, 
her whole life was employed, I may say, in do- 
ing good to others; and, in the city where she 
dwelt, she might be seen in the most inclement 
weather, carrying supplies of food and clothing to 
the destitute. On her own person she expended 
but little and denied herself of every superfluity, 
in order that she might have more to make 
others comfortable. Unselfish in character, she 
found enjoyment in relieving distress, and to 
such purpose she seemed devoted. A Dorcas, 
indeed, “full of good works and alms deeds 
which she did.” A pious woman. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with an expression in her 
Journal, to the effect that she considered con- 
versation at the close of our meetings injurious, 
as it diverted the mind from serious impressions. 
It may be truly said of her, “ many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excelleth them 
all.” May the example of her life and labors 
in a good cause, induce others to follow in her 
footsteps. R. 


One of the greatest civilizers of the world is 
something we hardly think of, either as a civi- 
lizer or as wealth—the common country road. 
Few people ever think how much roads cost us. 
They represent the surplus labors of centuries. 
They make possible the transfer of the abund- 
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ance of one region to supplement the want of 


another. And yet the modern road, crossing 
the country in all directions, traversable by car- 
riages and carts, as well as beasts, does not go 
back to the times of good Queen Bess. Indeed, 
in her reign, thousands might starve, and did 
starve in one county, while abundance filled 
the granaries of the others. Think of men, 
women and children starving from mere lack 
of that form of wealth which we call roads, in 
the days when Drake and the great captains 
were scouring the seas in search of the Spanish 
galleons and Spanish gold, and when the mili- 
tary might of England hurled back the Spanish 
Armada and all the power of the greatest nation 
then on the face of the globe. In the very heart 
of London, in the street named King Street, 
after the king himself, the only way one of the 
Edwards could get to his Parliament, was to 
fill with great bundles of fagots the holes in the 
street.—Selected. 









frequently speaks of the labors which he under- 
went for the relief of his suffering friends. 
ing a man of good ability, quick of perception, 
and undaunted spirit, he had more influence 
with men in authority than many others; and 
he was freely given up to spend his time in plead- 
ing with such for those who were imprisoned or 
abused, on account of their religious principles. 





George Whitehead’s Labor for the Relief of 


the Persecuted. 
In the memoirs of his life, George Whitehead 


Be- 


He says: “In the year 1670, ip the Eighth 
Month, having been in the country, and return- 
ing to London, I was taken with a great pain 
in my head,whereupon I grew sick, which turned 
to an ague and fever. I became very weak in 
body, so that for some weeks there appeared lit- 
tle hope of recovery; this sickness continued, 
and I remained in much weakness about six 
months, until the beginning of the Second Mouth 
1671, and partly the beginning of that summer, 
and then it pleased the Lord, gradually to re- 
store me to health and strength. 

“In that sickness, when most weak in body, 
being well prepared and freely resigned in the 
will of the Lord to die, that I might ever be 
with Him, I had an opening or apprehension, 
that when I died my soul should be received 
into the bosom of my heavenly Father. 

“ While I was in great weakness of body, I was 
divers times told of the great and cruel suffer- 
ings of our friends in Southwark, for meeting 
together at their usual meeting place at Hors- 
leydown; how barbarously and cruelly they 
were used, and grossly abused by soldiers and 
armed men, both horse and foot, being not only 
kept out of their meeting-house in the street, but 
both men and women were violently pushed with 
muskets and other weapons—beaten, bruised, 
hurt and wounded, and much blood shed by the 
blows and wounds from those inhuman perse- 
cutors and brutish persons. The accounts of 
these and such barbarities against the innocent, 
did very sorrowfully affect me; and I deeply 
sympathized in spirit with the innocent suffer- 
ers, earnestly praying to Almighty God for them 
that He would preserve and deliver them, and 
rebuke that persecuting spirit by which they 
suffered ; earnest prayers with tears being then 
the church’s very great concern, which the Lord 
our God, in his own time, graciously heard and 
answered, blessed be his name.” 

The Meeting-house at Horsleydown was pulled 
down by order of the King and council, because 
Friends persisted in holding their religious meet- 
ings in it. G. Whitehead says: “Our inno- 
cent friends, as obliged in conscience toward 
Almighty God, resolved to keep their solemn 
meetings in his dread and fear ; not being terri- 
fied therefrom by the rage and violence of their 
persecutors, but constantly resorted to their said 
meeting-house on First-days, while it was stand- 
ing. After it was pulled down, they removed 
the rubbish, that they might meet on the ground 
where their own house stood, which they did 
until by force haled out, and barbarously used 
by the soldiers. 

“On the 25th of the Seventh Month, 1670, 
Friends being peaceably assembled at their 
usual meeting place aforesaid, there came some 
musketeers, and haled them forth into the street, 
where the troopers came and rode in among 
them, in a violent, furious manner, beating and 
abusing both men and women, punching them 
in the face and bodies, with their carbines. Soon 
after the foot soldiers came and fell upon them 
also, and beat both men and women in a cruel 























and outrageous manner—punching them on the 
feet with the butt-ends of their muskets, till they 
broke some of them, and running the muzzle of 
their muskets violently against the bodies of 
many. Then a party of horse came desperate] 

and strove to ride over them; but the horses 
being more merciful, or naturally more gentle 
than the riders, would not go forward to tread 
the people under foot; then the riders turning 
them, curbed and reined them to do mischief, 


“ The number of those that were wounded and 


sorely bruised this day, was above twenty per- 
sons. 


“Onthe second day of the Eighth Month, the 
being kept out of their meeting place aforeseii, 


there came a party of foot and a party of horse, 


and laid on Friends ina violent and cruel man- 
ner, knocking them with their muskets and 
pikes, and the horsemen with their carbines, 
until the blood lay in the streets; and so they 
continued for some time, until they broke sev- 
eral pikes and muskets, and one carbine ; and 
several were so beaten and bruised that their 
lives were in danger. They that were wounded 
and sorely bruised this day were above thirty 
persons.” 

Similar barbarities were practised at the meet- 
ings held on the ninth and sixteenth of Eighth 
Month ; and in reference to them G. W. says: 
“T was the more willing to insert the foregoing 
relation in this place, because I was very deeply 
and sorrowfully affected by the frequent accounts 
which came to me of those barbarous and cruel 
persecutions, in the time of my long sickness 
and great weakness of body. The Lord my 
God having restored me to health, enabled me 
again to labor and travel in his service, in the 
Gospel of his dear Son Christ Jesus, and also to 
suffer with his people, and to attend and solicit 
the king and government for their relief. . The 
hand of the Lord and his counsel were often 
with me, to help, encourage and strengthen my 
heart in those services which many times had 
good effects, the Lord’s power going before and 
making way in the hearts of both king and 
council. 

“There was but little respite from persecution 
in twelve years time, from the year 1660 unto 
1672, in which was the last war at sea between 
the English and Dutch. One judgment and 
calamity followed another ; plague, fire and war 
unto great depopulation and devastation, show- 
ing God’s heavy displeasure against persecution 
and cruelty, and that spirit which had been so 
highly at work against innocent, conscientious 
and honest people, some whereof the Lord de- 
livered by death; yet many persecutors were 80 
hardened, that they repented not of their cruel- 
ties, and we have observed in our times, how 
suddenly the Lord swept away many of that 
sort. 

“ Howbeit, by this time, A. D. 1671-2, the king 
seemed to bethink himself, to take other meas- 
ures than to continue persecution to destroy his 
own subjects, not knowing what issue the Dutch 
war against him might come to; insomuch that 
he published a declaration of indulgence to dis- 
senters, to suspend the execution of penal laws 
in matters ecclesiastical.” 

“ Soon after the declaration of indulgence was 
published in print, as I was solitarily upon the 
road, returning toward London, out of the coun- 
try, a very weighty and tender concern fell upon 
my spirit, with respect to our dear Friends then 
in prisons, being above four hundred in and 
about England and Wales, many of whom had 
been long straitly confined, under divers prose- 
cutions, sentences and judgments, as to impris- 
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would demand a great fee for each person, and, 
as we heard, it would cost a single person twenty 
or thirty pounds charge in fees to get a patent 
or pardon through all those offices, to pass under 
the great seal of England, that we were con- 
strained to make further application to the king, 
to remit or abate the great fees. Whereupon 
the king gave order, according to our request, 
as followeth : 

“ His majesty is pleased to command, that it 
be signified as his pleasure to the respective 
offices and sealers, where the pardon to the 
Quakers is to pass, that the pardon, though com- 
prehending a great number of persons, do yet 
pass as one pardon, and pay but as one, 

ARLINGTON. 


onments, fines, forfeitures and banishments, for 
meeting, fur not conforming, for not swearing 
allegiance, and divers under sentence of pre- 
munire, some having endured ten or eleven 
ears imprisonment, besides those who suffered 
bee for non-payment of tithes. 

“Whereupon I was moved to write a few lines 
to the king, requesting their liberty, which I 
intimated to our honest and loving friend, 
Thomas Moore, who was often willing to move 
the king in behalf of our suffering Friends for 
their liberty, the king having some respect for 
him ; for he had an interest with the king and 
some of his council, more than many others, 
and I desired him to present my few lines to 
the king, which he carefully did, and a few 
days after, both he and myself had access into 
the king’s presence, and renewed our request 
which I had made to him in my letter betore; 
whereupon the king granted us liberty to be 
heard on Friday, as he said, before the council, 
being the next council-day in the same week. 

“And then Thomas Moore, myself and our 
friend, Thomas Green, attended at the council 
chamber at Whitehall, and were all admitted 
before the king and a full council, and being 
called to go up before the king, who was at the 
upper end of the council-board, I had a fair 
opportunity to open the case of our suffering 
Friends ‘as a conscientious people, chiefly to 
show the reason of our not swearing allegiance 
to the king; that it was not in any contempt, 
or disrespect, either to the king’s person or gov- 
ernment, but singly as it isa matter of conscience 
to us, not to swear at all, in any case, and that 
in sincere obedience to Christ’s command and 
Gospel ministry. When I had opened and more 
fully pleaded our suffering Friends’ case, the 
king gave this answer, viz: I will pardon them.” 

Pursuant to the king’s promise an order was 
given to the attorney general to draw up a 
pardon. 

“After we had taken out the foregoing order 
and warrant, our friend Thomas Moore and 
I carried and delivered the same to the king's 
attorney general, Sir Heneage Finch. Thomas 
again scrupling the word pardon to him, as he 
had before to the king, ete. He took up Thom- 
as somewhat short, telling him, ‘Mr. Moore, 
if you will not accept of his majesty’s pardon, 
I will tell him you will not accept thereof.’ 
Then to pacify him I told him that it was not 
our business to question, but accept what the 
king had granted for the relief of our suffering 
friends, that they might be released and dis- 
charged from their imprisonments and suffer- 
ings, etc. Whereupon he seemed satisfied.” 

“The attorney general ordered his principal 
clerk, Nicolls, to draw up the said bill, 
to contain the king’s letters patent, for a full 
discharge and release of our suffering friends, 
from their imprisonments, sentence of banish- 
ment, fines, forfeitures, premunire, etc., which, 
when he had done, I got Ellis Hookes, our 
writer, to draw out four or five fair copies there- 
of for expedition, to be passed and entered and 
remain upon record in the several offices, which 
the same was to pass through, as the Privy Seal, 
the Signet, the Patent, and Haunaper offices, 
ete. 

“And understanding that because of the num- 
ber of names in the patent, great fees would be 
required in most of those offices, except the lord 
keeper’s, who had promised to remit his fee, 
and that he would ask none of us, which was a 
kindness; for there being above four hundred 
names of the sufferers in one and the same in- 
strument to be discharged, we understood they 


Indian Eloquence. 
REPLY BY A PENNSYLVANIA INDIAN TO A 
SWEDISH MISSIONARY. 

In the year 1710 a treaty was held at Cones- 
toga, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, with 
the Indians. After the business for which the 
treaty was called, a missionary from Sweden in 
attendance, addressed the Indians on religious 
subjects, setting forth the doctrines of the Luth- 
eran church and soliciting the Indians to unite 
themselves with it. ‘To this proposition, an In- 
dian made a reply, substantially, as given below. 
Notes of his own discourse and of the reply 
were preserved by the missionary, and on his 
return to Sweden presented to the University 
of Upsal with a request for a rejoinder to the 
arguments of the Indian, which does not appear 
to have been done. The missionary’s manu- 
scripts were in Latin; of the Indian’s reply 
(whose name is not given) the English transla- 
tion was as follows: 

“Since the object of the missionary’s errand 
is to persuade us to embrace a new doctrine, 
perhaps it may not be amiss, before we offer 
him the reasons why we cannot comply with 
his request, to acquaint him with the grounds 
and principles of that religion he would have 
us to abandon. 

“Our forefathers were under a strong per- 
suasion, as we are, that those who act well in 
this life, shall be rewarded in the next, accord- 
ing to their degree of virtue; and on the other 
hand, that those who behave wickedly here will 
undergo such punishment hereafter as are pro- 
portionate to the crimes they are guilty of. 
This has been constantly and invariably re- 
ceived and acknowledged for the truth through 
every successive generation of our ancestors. It 
could not have taken its rise from fables, for 
human fiction, however artfully or plausibly 
contrived, can never gain credit long among 
any people where free inquiry is allowed ; which 
was never denied by our ancestors; who on the 
contrary thought it the sacred inviolable natural 
right of every person to examine and judge for 
himself; therefore we think it is evident that 
our notion concerning future rewards and pun- 
ishments was either revealed immediately from 
Heaven to some of our forefathers, and from 
them descended to us; or, that it was implanted 
in each of us at our creation, by the Creator of 
all things. Whatever method it might have 
been whereby God has been pleased to make 
known to us his will and given us a knowledge 
of our duty, it is still, in our sense, a Divine 
revelation. 

“ Now we are desirous of proposing to him [the 
missionary ] a few questions. Does he believe our 
forefathers, men eminent for their piety, con- 
stant and warm in the pursuit of virtue, hoping 
thereby to merit everlasting happiness, were all 
damned? Does he think that we, who are their 
zealous imitators in good works and influenced 
by the same motives as they were, earnestly en- 
deavoring with the greatest circumspection to 
tread in the paths of integrity, are in a state of 
damnation? If these be his sentiments, they are 
surely as impious, as they are bold and daring. 

“In the next place, we beg he would explain 
himself more particularly concerning the reve- 
lation he talks of. If he admits no other than 
what is contained in his written book, the con- 
trary is evident from what has been shown 
before: but if he says God has revealed himself 
to us, but not sufficiently for our salvation, then 
we ask, to what purpose should he reveal him- 
self in anywise? It is clear that a revelation 
insufficient to save cannot put us in a better 












































At the court at Whitehall, 
13th of Sept. 1672. 

“ But though we had this warrant from the 
king, yet we had trouble from s»me of the cov- 
etous clerks, who strove hard to exact upon us. 

“When the instrument for the discharge of 
the prisoners was granted to our friends, there 
being other dissenters besides Quakers in some 
prisons, as Baptists, Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents ; some of their solicitors, especially one 
William Carter, seeing what way we had made 
with the king for our friends’ release, desired 
their friends in prison might be discharged with 
ours, and have their names in the same instru- 
ment, and earnestly requested my advice or as- 
sistance, which I was very willing to give, in 
compassion to them. Accordingly, I advised 
them to petition the king, with the names of the 
prisoners in it, for his warrant, to have them 
inserted in the same patent with the Quakers, 
which they petitioned for, and obtained.” 

(To be concluded.) 





An Otp May’s Apvice.—“I can mind 
once,” says an old man, “ when I was a little 
boy, helping mother to store away apples, I put 
my arm around ever so many of them, and tried 
to bring them all. I managed for a step or two. 
Then out fell one, and another, and two or three 
more, till they were rolling all over the floor. 
Mother laughed. 

“* Now, Daniel,’ she said, ‘I’m going to teach 
you a lesson.’ 

“So she put my little hands tight round one 
apple. 

“*There,’ she said, ‘bring that, and then 
fetch another.’ 

“I've often thought about it when I’ve seen 
folks who might be doing ever so much good if 
they didn’t try to do too much at once. Don’t 
go trying to put your arms round a year! 
And don’t you go troubling about next week. 
Wake up in the morning and think like this: 

“*Here’s another day come. Whatever I 
do and whatever I don’t do, Lord, help me to 
do this: help me to live it to Thee!’ 

“Tf you take an old man’s advice, friends, you 
will be sure to be happy at all times.” — Selected. 








Aw O_p CavALRyMANn.—An old cavalryman 
says that a horse will never step on a man inten- 
tionally. It is a standing order with cavalry 
that should a man become dismounted he must 
lie down and be perfectly still. If he does so, 
the entire company will pass over him and he 
will not be injured. A horse notices where he 
is going and is on the lookout for a firm foun- 
dation to put his foot on. It is an instinct with 
him, therefore, to step over a prostrate man. 
The injuries caused by a runaway horse are 
nearly always inflicted by the animal knocking 
down, and not by his stepping on them. 
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condition than we should have been without 
any revelation at all. We cannot conceive 
that God should point out to us the end we 
ought to aim at without opening to us the way 
to arrive at that end. But supposing our un- 
derstandings to be so far illuminated as to 
know it is our duty to please God, who yet hath 
left us under an incapacity of doing it, will this 
missionary conclude, therefore, that we shall be 
eternally damned? Will he take it upon him 
to pronounce damnation upon us for not doing 
those things, which he himself acknowledges 
were impossible to be done by us? It is our 
opinion that every man is possessed of sufficient 
knowledge for his salvation. The Almighty, 
for anything we know, may have communi- 
cated the knowledge of himself to a different 
race of people in a different manner. Some say 
they have the will of God in writing. Be it so; 
their revelation has no advantage above ours, 
since both are equally sufficient to save, other- 
wise the end of revelation would be frustrated : 
hesides, if they are both true, they must be the 
same in substance and the difference can only 
lie in the mode of communication. He tells us 
there are many precepts in his written revela- 
tion which we are entirely ignorant of; but 
their written commands can only be designed 
for those who have those writings; they cannot 
possibly regard us. Had the Almighty thought 
so much knowledge necessary to our salvation, 
his goodness would not have deferred the com- 
munication of it to us; and that in a matter 
so necessary and [to say] he could not at the 
same time equally reveal himself to all man- 
kind, is nothing less than an absolute denial 
of his omnipotence ; without doubt he can make 
his will manifest without the help of any book 
or the assistance of any bookish man whatever. 

“ We shall in the next place consider the ar- 
guments which arise from reflection of Provi- 
dence: if we are the work of God (which I pre- 
sume will not be denied,) it follows from thence 
we are under the care and protection of God ; 
for it cannot be supposed the Deity would 
abandon his own creation and be utterly re- 
gardless of their welfare; then to say that the 
Almighty has permitted us to remain in a fatal 
error, is to represent Him as a tyrant. How 
is it consistent with his justice to force life upon 
a race of mortals without their consent? and 
then damn them eternally, without opening to 
them a door of salvation? Our conception of 
the Gracious God is much more noble, and we 
think those who teach otherwise do little less 
than blaspheme. Again, it is through the care 
and goodness of the Almighty, that from the 
beginning of time, through many generations, 
to this day, our name has been preserved un- 
blotted by our enemies, unreduced to nothing. 
By the same care we enjoy our lives, and are 
furnished with the necessary means to preserve 
those lives; but all these things are trifling 
compared with our salvation. 

Therefore, as God has been se careful of us 
in matters of little consequence it would be 
absurd to affirm that He has neglected us in 
cases of the greatest importance. Admit that 
He has forsaken us, yet it would not have been 
without a just cause. Let us suppose a heinous 
crime was committed by one of our ancestors 
like to that which we are told happened among 
another race of people, in such case God would 
certainly punish the criminals, but would never 
involve us who are innocent in their guilt. 
Those who think otherwise must make the Al- 
mighty a very whimsical ill-natured being. 


THE FRIEND. 


or rather are they not more vicious than we 
are; if so how comes it to pass that they are the 
objects of God's beneficence while we are ne- 
glected? Does the Deity confer his favors 
without reason and with so much partiality? 
In a word we find the Christians much more 
depraved in their morals than ourselves and we 
judge of the doctrines by the badness of their 
lives.” 
eee 


“FOR ALL WE BLESS THES, MOST FOR 
THE SEVERE.” 


Ah! who can in the hour of keenest anguish 
Look up to Heaven repeating these calm words ; 

When sore distressed, in bitter grief we languish, 
And every feeling of the soul is stirred ? 


When deep, mysterious, heart crushing dispensations, 
Are meted out in sorrow’s bitter cup ; 

So dumb we lie, so silent in “the furnace,” 
Feeling no human aid can raise us up. 


The words are full, they mean the deepest proving, 
When Faith triumphant rises far above, 

“The mind, the soul, the strength,” are all demanded, 
A sacred tribute tu the God we love. 


It should be thus, but lest we be not truthful, 
Lest lips should utter words we cannot feel ; 

’Tis best to silent lie—beneath the shadow, 
And wait till God his purpose doth reveal. 


Not yet !—the shrinking heart pleads in its sadness, 
As those who seek to comfort, near us come; 

In tender tones, they breathe the words of “ triumph,” 
While in affliction’s shade the soul sits dumb. 


Patience, dear Father! with these hearts of ours, 
These Auman hearts that droop beneath the chill. 
Patience, dear Lord! thy child stands blind and strick- 

en, 
Longing to feel submission to thy will. 


Reach forth thy hand, and bear above the billows, 
These feeble storm-tossed barques on life's rough 
sea ; 
With eyes uplifted, we shall know them drifting: 
Thy helpless children, nearer unto Thee. 


Till in Thine arms we rest, our faith grown stronger, 
Through sweet submission and Love’s holy fear, 

We bow our heads and murmur softly, Father— 
“For all we bless Thee, most for the severe.” 











SAND CASTLES. 


I watch the children on the shore, 
With pail and spade at play ; 

I watch, and threescore years and more 
Seem but as yesterday. 


I watch them digging dike and well; 
Mole, bulwark. bastion brave, 

With shining pebble, weed, and shell, 
Oppose the hostile wave. 


Beneath the sun their red towers rise, 
With walls embattled wide; 

A kerchief on their flagstaff flies,— 
I watch the turning tide. 


Their glacis glitters, fenced with stone, 
Alternate black and white; 

To them both seem alike unknown, 
The coming sea and night. 


They cannot think their castle’s port 
Is fenced around in vain; 

They toil as though their tiny fort 
For ever would remain ; 


Nor dream their ramparts must decline, 
Which now so boldly stand, 

And that to-morrow’s sun will shine 
But on the bare wet sand. 


Ah, idle work ! and yet I think 
They are as wise as we, 
Who build our castles on the brink, 
Of a more awful sea. 
—James Mew, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 





“Wnuar spiritual advantage have I experi- 
enced from these Gospel labors of the Church 





Once more, are the Christians more virtuous | for the promotion of true piety and self-denial ?” 


Drafting of Charles G. 8. Austin. 


The following narrative of the experience of 
a young man ot Nantucket, is taken from a let- 
ter written, in 1863, by Peleg Mitchell, a Friend, 
of that island. 

From information since received, we learn 
that, after he had been taken to Virginia, his 
father, James Austin, went to Washington, and 
sought an interview with the President. He was 
kindly received, and, after James had stated 
his son’s condition and feelings, the President 
granted him a furlough for Charles, which pro- 
cured his release from the army. He went 
home in military clothing, his own having been 
taken from him. His father bought him a small 
farm, on which he lived ten or twelve years, 
He is, we believe, now living in Nantucket, 
practising medicine. 


“Ninth Month 12th, 1863.—I think, when 
writing to thee, not long since, tuat I alluded to 
the circumstance of my friend, James Austin’s 
son, Charles G. S. Austin, that he was drafted, 
etc., and my impression is, that my account left 
him and his father in New Bedford. I feel in- 
clined (although very hastily it must be) to 
continue the narrative. Charles’ certificates of 
disability availed him nothing, and on Fifth- 
day, two weeks ago yesterday, he was called 
from the ‘ lock-up,’ he continuing to decline to 
put on uniform, having previously told the Pro- 
vost Marshal and suite ‘ that he could not fight, 
neither did he feel that he could put on fighting 
mens’ clothes. A deputy then took off his 
clothes, and put the uniform on to him, even to 
the putting on of the cap, and his watch into 
the pocket. On Sixth-day morning, he was, 
with some few others, sent to Boston, thence, 
through the city, to a steamboat, which took 
him to Long Island, in Boston Harbor, his 
father accompanying him as far as the boat. 
Here he was seen by some who knew his father, 
and, James subsequently learned, by one or two 
interested persons, who saw, too, Charles’ slen- 
der form and rather delicate look, that he could 
have another examination there, and that the 
doctor there had already discharged about forty 
who had passed a previous examination. One 
or both of these went with him to the doctor, 
who took hold of the case interestedly, and on 
Jamessuggesting that Charles might soon be sent 
off, took, or was to take, immediate measures to 
have him detained for another examination, but 
notwithstanding the effort thus used, he was sent 
off (with five hundred and ninety-nine others), 
without examination on Seventh-day, with an 
armed force with them of two hundred more, to 
the Potomac). Here they were put upon plat- 
form-cars, like so much freight, with armed 
men to guard them, to within five miles of the 
camp, walking the remaining distance, young 
Halway (Edward Halway), a member, I think, 
of the Gurney Meeting, in Sandwich, being with 
them, in the same situation as Charles, as to 
conscientious scruples. Charles describes the 
company they were among as being extremely 
depraved. Thus, shocked with the wickedness 
around them, these two young men, confiding 
in that Power which had hitherto preserved 
them, were dragged to the seat of war, and all 
its horrid enormities. To the captain of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-second Massachusetts Regi- 
ment (the camp being near Beverly Ford, State 
of Virginia), they again bore testimony against 
war in every form, and refused to perform 
military duty. The captain treated Charles 
kindly (Edward Halway being at a tent, taking 
care of a sick man). He, the captain, however, 
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told Charles that he must punish him, and so 
sent him to the guard-house, taking him from 
there, set him to clean the dirt from around the 
tents and carrying it off a quarter of a mile, 
putting a man to guard him. The colonel, a 
different man from the captain, threatened C. 
with very severe punishment if he persisted to 
decline military duty, asking him “if he had 
read of the Inquisition,” and on C’s answering 
him in the affirmative, he told him he then 
might judge of the punishment which awaited 
him, etc. Thus ended one of his letters, ex pect- 
ing no other than that torture would be inflicted 
on him the ensuing morning. The next morn- 
ing came. E. H. and C. being together, they 
brought them guns and accoutrements, but they 
declined to touch them, and notwithstanding 
the colonel had told the captain to punish them 
all day, no punishment was inflicted, excepting 
the cleaning up of the dirt and bringing fuel. 
This day passed, the guns were taken by some 
of the people and put under their beds, for they 
were permitted to occupy one tent. Choice is 
given, in such cases, of companions, two lodg- 
ing in one tent, their beds being sticks and 
leaves heaped up about eighteen inches, one 
blanket thrown over that, and the other wrap- 
ped around them, they lie down to rest. On 
this night it rained very heavily, the water. ran 
in under their bed and wet the guns, and as C. 
supposed must have partly filled them, but they 
touched them not, and supposed they should be 
taken in hand for neglecting them, but the day 
passed, no other punishment was inflicted, the 
guns were removed, probably to be cleaned, 
night came, and nothing was said. They were 
alone, having been away after fuel, ete. The 
company was out on ‘picket duty’ when they 
returned, and C’s account closes at this point. 
When choice was given them of tent compan- 
ions, they both felt like leaving the subject to 
Him who had hitherto sustained them and car- 
ried them through thus far, and felt glad they 
had done so. C’s remarks on this subject were 
very appropriate, as well as on the subject 
generally. He was still expecting that punish- 
ment of a severe character would be resorted 
to, but he was borne up with an entire reliance 
on Him who had thus far cared for and sup- 
ported them, that He would continue to care 
for, sustain and strengthen them through all 
which they might have to suffer, as their de- 
pendence was upon Him alone whom they de- 
sired to serve. This was up to last Second- 
day night. 

“In the early part of the war, C. was living 
in New Bedford. He there joined what is called 
‘the home guards,’ and has since told me that 
he put out his hand to take the pen to sign his 
name as a volunteer, but drew it back again; 
about which time his health became delicate. 
He married out of Society, and came to Nan- 
tucket with his wife. In a few months she died, 
since which there has been a gradual, steady 
change in the young man, not only on the sub- 
ject of war, but otherwise. He was always 
steady, but now he is serious, retiring and dig- 
nified in his deportment. I do hope he will be 
faithful and hold fast his integrity. 

“PeveG MircHe.t.” 





A correspondent in one of the daily papers 
points out the great number of names derived 
from the Indians, that are in common use in the 
English language. Within the limits of the 
United States alone there are represented fifty- 
eight distinct stocks or families of Indian lan- 
guages which are as different from one another 








as they are from the Aryan or Semitic, such as 
“succotash,” from the Massachusetts, originally 
meaning corn “boiled whole”; “ mugwump,” 
from “muquomp,” Massachusetts, for “great 
man,” literally, “a puffed up man ;” “ hominy” 
and “copal,” from Aztec; “chocolate,” from 
the same language ; “ caucus,” from Powhattan, 
the original word being “ caucauasu,” one who 
encourages or incites; “ woodchuck,” “ terra- 
pin,” “ toboggan,” from Abuaki; “ pemmican,” 
from Cree ; “ pone” is from Powhattan, a “pone” 
meaning “ it is baked.”— Christian Advocate. 





Conversion of an Indian by Kindness. 

In the year 1782, in a severe conflict between 
a party of seven Indians and eight whites, one 
of the latter killed a large Wyandot chief. The 
white man’s name was Adam Poe. Soon after 
peace being made with the Indians, Poe, with 
true pioneer feeling, crossed the Ohio River, 
and built a cabin in what is now Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and moved to it. But with the 
peace, the relatives of the big Indian did not 
lay aside the desire of revenge for his loss, and 
they formed a plan to destroy Adam Poe, and 
accordingly sent a young chief, Rohn-yen-ness, 
to assassinate him. He went to Pue’s house, 
who, having no suspicion, treated him with 
kindness, giving him the best entertainment the 
house afforded. When the time for retirement 
came, a pallet of skins was made for the guest 
to sleep upon, and Poe and his wife occupied a 
bed in the same room. I[ohnyenness, in after- 
wards reporting it, said they soon fell asleep. 
As there was no others about the house, except 
small children, it afforded opportunity for him 
to effect his purpose and escape. But the kind. 
ness they both had shown him worked in his 
mind. He asked himself how he could get up 
and kill even an enemy who had shown him so 
much kindness, treated him as a brother. The 
more he thought, the worse it appeared. But, 
on the other hand, he had been sent by his na- 
tion to avenge the death of two of its warriors, 
and would not their ghosts appear until the 
blood of Poe was shed? He lay in this conflict 
of mind until midnight, when the duty he owed 
his nation, and to the spirits of his friends, 
aroused him, and he seized his scalping-knife and 
tomahawk, and crept to the bedside. of his 
sleeping host. Again the kindness he had re- 
ceived stared him in the face, and said, it is 
mean, it is unworthy the character of an Indian 
warrior, to kill an enemy who has shown him 
so much kindness. He went back to his pallet, 
and slept till morning. 

His host loaded him with blessing, saying 
they had been enemies, but now they were 
friends; they had buried the hatchet, and now 
were brothers, and he hoped always would be 
so. Rohnyenness, overcome by the sense of the 
generous treatment he had received from his 
once powerful antagonist, but now his kind 
friend, left him and joined his party. The more 
he reflected, the more strong was the conviction 
that he did right. Thus the revengeful warrior 
was changed by the kindness of an evening, 
and became one of the most pious of the con- 
verted Indians. Though a chief, he was humble 
as a child, and steadily used his influence against 
the bringing intoxicating liquors into his tribe. 
— Howe’s Settlements in Ohio. 


oceeammnnentalipipiamameenee 

No TeacuinG Beyonp our Reacuine.—It 
is important that one who attempts to be a 
teacher, should wisely measure his teaching 
power. No man can teach more than he can 
reach. One man can reach and teach more 


than another; but every man has his limits— 
beyond which his teaching is an impossibility. 
If a teacher has more scholars under him than 
he can reach and minister to individually, he 
has more scholars than he can teach; and that 
is an important fact for both himself and his 
scholars to understand. At a trial before a 
court of justice, involving the question of dis- 
cipline in an important academy, an instructor 
who testified that a certain pupil was con- 
stantly behind-hand in his studies, was asked 
if he had ever spoken to his pupil personally, 
and sought to encourage and help him toward 
better doing. His reply was that he had not 
done this, because he had nearly a hundred 
boys to teach, and he could not help each one 
personally. He was wise enough notto say 
that he taught nearly a hundred boys; but 
only that he had them to teach. He had a work 
assigned to him that he could not do; and of 
course, he did not do it.—S. S. Times. 





A Praiseworthy Exploit. 

The Life-Saving Service of the United States 
has vo braver crew than the one at Evanston, 
Ill., nor is there a station in the whole service 
with a more illustrious record. This crew is 
made up of a captain, or “ keeper,” and seven 
surfmen. The captain, Laurence O. Lawson, 
is a native of Sweden, and for years has “ fol- 
lowed the sea.” The surfmen are all students 
in Northwestern University, whose south cam- 
pus is adorned with the pretty red brick build- 
ing of the life-saving station. 

On Nov. 26th, this crew, in the regular dis- 
charge of duty, performed a deed of heroism 
comparable to any that ever won a Victoria 
cross or the dignity of knighthood. Under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest peril, and at the risk 
of their own lives, these young students, led by 
their intrepid captain, snatched thirty-six per- 
sous from the sea. The record of that notable 
exploit is worthy of a place in a new book of 
golden deeds. 

About three o’clock in the morning a steam 
barge and two schooners went ashore during a 
furious storm at Lakeside, Ill. The vessels 
were discovered, and the crew at Evanston no- 
tified. The student-sailors responded at once. 
The apparatus was hauled out, horses procured, 
and a journey of eight miles, full of peril and 
hardship, begun. The night was pitch dark, 
the snow deep, the roads unbroken, the storm 
relentless in its fury; but the young rescuers 
trudged, plunged and struggled on to the ac- 
complishment of their errand of mercy. When 
they reached the scene of the disaster, it was 
discovered that the life-boat had a hole stove 
into its side large enough toadmit a man. 
Barrel staves and tarpaulins were battened 
down over the hole, and then the momentous 
work of rescue began. About five hundred 
yards from shore were the three vessels in a 
semicircle, the fierce waves dashing upon them 
and breaking upon their partly submerged 
decks; masts gone, boats gone, life rafts gone, 
hope almost gone. 

The launching of the surf-boat was a difficult 
task. Only those who have attempted it can 
appreciate the difficulty and danger of this sit- 
uation, which calls for the display of unusual 
skill, absolute obedience to orders, and almost 
herculean strength. The angry sea tossed the 
great life-boat about as if it were a frail shell. 
It was only after the crew had arranged them- 
selves on the sides of the boat, waded knee deep 
in the icy water, and, waiting for a high wave 
to pass, had tumbled into their positions, 
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grasped the oars, and pulled away with desper- 
ate but regular stroke, that the boat started on 
its mission, and the pent-up anxiety of the 
spectators on shore and on the vessels broke 
out in cheers. The first person taken off was 
the wife of one of the captains, and the second 
her six-months-old baby. The child was now 
placed in a sheet, whose four corners had been 
tied together, a rope was fastened to the bundle, 
and the child’s father, leaning over the vessel’s 
side, watched for a favorable moment, swung 
the precious bundle above the waves, and 
dropped it into the arms of one of the young 
life-savers 

Six times did this gallant crew brave and 
battle with the dangers of that trip to the 
stranded vessels. Icicles hung from the gun- 
wale of their disabled boat; their oars were 
covered with ice; their clothing was frozen 
stiff; their hands and limbs were numb with 
cold; but their courage was unyielding, and 
there was no diminution of their zeal. On 
one of the trips, when the sea seemed to be 
running higher than ever, and the boat was 
struggling from the trough which had hidden 
it from the view of the anxious watchers, a 
great wave broke suddenly over the boat, 
filled it with water, pounded the hardy rowers, 
hurled the captain from his position in the 
stern, and wrested the great steering oar from 
his hands. Capsizing seemed certain, but the 
well-disciplined student-sailors were equal to 
the emergency, and the work of rescue went 
on without interruption uatil the last of the 
thirty-six persons on the doomed vessels was 
safely landed on the beach. 

Those who know what such an adventure 
means, are loud in their praises of this deed 
of heroism, which does credit to those who 
participated in it, and honors the Institution 
with which these brave surfmen are connected. 
But this is not the first time that the Evan- 
ston crew has performed such praiseworthy ex- 
ploits. About six years ago, under circum- 
stances quite as perilous as in the present in- 
stance, they rescued eighteen persons from a 
wrecked steamer at Fort Sheridan. To show 
its appreciation of this deed of valor, the 
United States Government bestowed gold 
medals upon the crew “in testimony of heroic 
acts in saving life from the perils of the sea ;” 
and the Hon. William Windom, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in a letter accompanying 
the medals, spoke of the work of the crew as 
having “seldom been equalled in the annals of 
life-saving operations.” 

This particular life-saving station has a won- 
derful record. Its first crew was enlisted in 
1879, and was made up entirely of coliege stu- 
dents, and of the seven men who composed it, 
six became Methodist preachers. 

The personnel of the crew changes from year 
to year, vacancies occurring upon the gradua- 
tion of the students, but the high reputation of 
the station is maintained in spite of these 
changes. The books at the station show that 
since its establishment over three hundred and 
fifty lives have been saved through the efforts 
of these student-sailors, and that property 
valued at many millions has been rescued from 
destruction through their vigilance and heroic 
achievements.— Christian Advocate. 

MitiraRyY MartinetisM.—The command- 
ant of a certain division of the British army in 
India, some years ago, perceiving that his com- 
mand included many men who were illiterate, 
issued an order that one of the younger lieuten- 


ants should be detailed in each regiment to 
teach soldiers who could not read or write. In 
each regiment, therefure, an officer was duly 
detailed for this purpose. In the A regiment, 
the man assigned to this duty was Lieutenant 
B., a young officer who had just joined the 
regiment. After taking the introductory steps 
as regimental schoolmaster, B. came to the colo- 
nel one day, with a significant smile on his face. 
“T have to report,” he said, “that there is not 
a single illiterate in the A. Every man has 
been to school in England, and every one of 
them can read and write perfectly well.” 

The colonel, who was an unbending old mar- 
tinet, frowned severely. ‘No matter,” said he. 
“Orders are orders, and must be obeyed. You 
must teach the illiterates of this regiment.” 
“ But there are no illiterates.” “ Never mind! 
You will organize some at once.” “But how 
am I going to make them ?” “No further 
questions, Mr. B. I shall issue an order to the 
captains of Companies A, B and C to detail 
five men from each company to act as illiterates, 
and you will give them daily instruction in the 
alphabet.” 

The colonel’s order was issued at once. Fif- 
teen soldiers of the A were detailed as illiterates. 
Once a day they were marched out upon the 
parade, with “ primers” in their hands, of the 
same sort from which they had studied in school 
many years before, and were gravely taught 
their letters by young Lieutenant B., though 
the alphabet was as familiar to them as it was 
to him, or to the commanding general himself. 
The soldiers of the regiment gathered about and 
enjoyed the scene. 

After this pleasing farce had been going on 
for several days, the colonel strolled up one day 
to the place where “ B’s babies,” as the regi- 
ment called the “illiterate detachment,” were 
reciting their lessons. “ Mr. B.,” he asked, “ is 
your class making favorable progress?” “ Very 
favorable, indeed,” said the lieutenant, saluting. 
“The men are now able to read and write?” 
“Perfectly well.” “You are able to report, 
then, that your duty is fully accomplished ?” 
“T am.” “Then an order will be issued ter- 
minating the detail, and returning the men to 
their duty.” Thus the “ illiterates” of the A 
regiment were no longer called upon to take 
daily instruction in their alphabet, but it was 
many months before their comrades ceased to 
rally them, in quarters, upon their school-going. 
—Late Paper. 


So anxious are the birds to secure a place on 
this favorite spot, that they remain sitting con- 

stantly on the place when occupied, in order to 

maintain their rights against intruders, and 

there collect with their long necks every mor- 

sel of reed and grass within reach to form a 

platform for the eggs. At this time the swan- 

herd visits them constantly, and scatters bun- 

dles of dried reeds from the stacks, which are 

eagerly gathered in by the swans and piled 

round and beneath them as they sit. These 

additions to the nest go on continually; and 

as the cock-swan takes his share, or even 

more than his share, of the duties of sitting 

upon the eggs, one of the pair is always at 

liberty to collect fresh material. This is main- 

ly piled in a kind of wall round the nest; the 

interior being already finished, and often partly 

felted with a lining of swansdown from the 

birds’ breasts. To the visitor, who, under the 

guidance of the swanherd, walks on the narrow 

grass-paths, which wind around the labyrinth 

of nests, the colony recalls visions of visits to 

the island homes of the great petrels or giant 
albatrosses in distant oceans. Many of the 
swans have built their nests so that they even 

encroach upon the paths, and each of the great 

birds as he passes, throws back its snake-like 
head, and with raised crest hisses fiercely and 
rattles the pinions of its wings, or even leaves 
the nest; and, with every feather quivering 
with excitement, makes as though it would 
drive the intruder from the sanctuary. But 
the presence of the swanherd generally reas- 
sures the birds, though the hissing rises and 
falls as if from the throats of a thousand angry 
snakes. In view of the natural jealousy and 
fierceness of swans in the breeding season, the 
comparative gentleness of the Abbotsbury birds, 
is somewhat remarkable. 

The annals of the swannery, so far as the 
writer could gather fromits more recent history 
on the spot, are not without chapters of disaster 
to the white-winged community in the Fleet. 
The total number is at present 1,002; but last 
year the cold and wet of the summer were so 
fatal to the cygnets, that out of eight hundred 
hatched, all died but one; 150 only were reared 
by hand. The birds are still 500 less than the 
total number of the flock before the year 1881. 
The frost in that winter caused the greatest dis- 
asters from which the swannery has suffered 
during the present generation. A heavy north- 
west gale drove so much water out of the Fleet, 
that when the frost came the ice caught and 
embedded the top of the grasses which grow on 
the submarine fields below. As the water re- 
turned to its normal level, the ice rose with it, 
and dragged all the grass up by the roots, thus 
destroying over the whole area the main food of 
the swans. For the next three years the swans 
had to be fed with grain; but at first they re- 
fused to touch the new food, and one thousand 
adult swans perished of starvation. Though 
the grass has now grown again, the birds have 
never lost their liking for the corn which they 
at first refused; even the severe winter of 1891 
did not injure them.— Cornish, 










































































































































































Natural History, Science, etc. 

Swannery.—The rich and sheltered mead 
which fringes Abbotsbury Brook, is white with 
the graceful forms of a thousand nesting swans. 
In this their ancient haunt; so ancient that al- 
though the hills behind are crowned with the 
ruins of votive chapels and ancient monas- 
teries, the swans may claim for their estab- 
lished home an aah if not greater antiquity, 
all the favorite sites were, at the time of a visit 
paid early in April, occupied by the jealous 
and watchful birds; each keenly resentful of 
intrusion on its territory, yet in such close 
proximity to its neighbors that a space of ten 
or twelve feet at most divided it from ground 
in “separate and hostile occupation.” Near 
the mouth of a small stream which enters the 
Fleet below a close and extensive bed of reeds, 
now cut down and stored for the use of birds 
when building, lies the ground most coveted 
by the swans. There, between two hundred 
and three hundred nests, or sites for nests, were 
occupied on a space of two acres at most. 





















































“Tue Scriptures are to us an unestimable 
gift made use of by the Spirit, as He sees fit, in 
opening the understanding about the things of 
God, and in ministering to the life of righteous- 
ness but the literal knowledge, a study of them 
in our own wills, is of little worth, and may be 
used by the Prince of this world to keep people 
feeding on the husks instead of on the substance.” 


—J. E. Southall 
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bers. M. M. and F. T. White, of Cincinneti, pre- 
sented to Earlham College the sum of $25,000 as 
an endowment fund, and $5000 additional were 
contributed for the same purpose by others. 

A Committee on Historical Material, had col- 
lected a complete set of the printed minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting from its first session in 1821, and 
had been engaged in examining the records of some 
of the older Monthly Meetings. 

The sums appropriated for the coming year 
amounted to $7,500. 

Ritualiem.—Prof. Marcus Dodd says: “It di- 
rectly tends to externalize religion, to put ordi- 
nances in place of spiritual transactions, sancti- 
moniousness in place of sanctity, and to breed 
Pharisaism instead of godliness.” 



























Items. 


Orange Park School and the Florida Persecution.— 
A few months ago the Florida Legislature passed 
a bill making it a criminal offence for white and 
colored children to be educated in the same school. 
At the Orange Park School, supported by the 
American Missionary Association, some of the 
white teachers were instructing their own child- 
ren in company with the colored children—a pro- 
ceeding which had been thus made illegal. The 
following editorial in the American Missionary shows 
that the Association has concluded to test the jegality 
of this enactment. 

When the time came to open the Orange Park 
School, Superintendent Sheats printed several 
threatening manifestoes that in case white teach- 
ers should room in the same building with col- 
ored pupils, they would be immediately arrested. 
Or if white teachers should eat their daily food in 
the same room with colored pupils, then, again, 
they would be made to feel the majesty of this 
enactment. Once more, if any white pupil should 
be taught in the same class, or room, or building 
by the same teacher, at the same time, the terrors 
of this act would be at once visited upon him. 
Also, above his own name, he proclaimed that he 
would prevent the carrying on of the Orange Park 
School as it had been conducted, law or no law, 
even if the Supreme Court of the United States 
should pronounce against the constitutionality of 
this enactment. 

Nevertherless the American Missionary Associa- 
tion began its school] with white teachers and col- 
ored pupils living in the same building, and await- 
ed arrests. No arrests came, though the sheriff 
was present ready, and very ready, to make them. 
The Superintendent, who a few days previous was 
intent to see what would happen, did not see any- 
thing. 

Next, the Association placed the “white teachers 
and colored pupils in the same dining-room at the 
same time,” and awaited arrests for this “ crime.” 
No arrests came. When patience ceased to bea 
virtue instructions were given to conduct the school 
in the ways of righteousness exactly as before the 
Florida legislature voted that this is “crime.” Now 
the white and colored pupils are in the same classes 
at the same time and place. 

They say, “‘ This we have done, backed by the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the U.S. and by the Christian sentiment of the coun- 
try, in order to test the question whether right- 
eousness is “ crime.” We do not believe that such 
legislation as is the expression of human prejudice 
or human passion, when it sets its foot on the sanc- 
tities of justice, is really law, and we believe that 
such legislation, when it stands in the way of Chris- 
tian work, is to be lawfully opposed. We have put 
our hand to the plow, and we shall plow the fur- 
row through, even if it takes us from Florida to 
Washington.” 

Indiana Yearly Meeting.—We have received a 
printed copy of the minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, which commenced its sessions at Rich- 
—_ Indiana, on the twenty-fifth of Ninth Month 
ast. 

The report of the Associated Committee on In- 
dian affairs contains some interesting particulars. 
The report of a Committee on Temperance says, 
“Early in the year a letter was addressed to the 
two hundred and three ministers belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting, requesting that each preach three 
decidedly temperance sermons during the year. 
Only seventeen have reported as fulfiling the re- 
quest.” 

It is a pity that any who profess to be members 
of the Society of Friends should so far ignore one 
of its cherished principles as to suggest topics for 
sermons to ministers, who ought reverently to wait 
for the leading of the Spirit of Christ, in the per- 
formances of their services. 

The statistical table gives the number of members 
as 18,182, which is 385 more than the previous year. 
The number of births is 300 and of deaths 218. 
There are 141 meetings. Eighty-six meetings are 
said to be entirely or partially under pastoral care. 

At Earlham College the whole number of students 
during the year was 286, of whom 137 were mem- 





“ ALL endeavors to make the terms or con- 
ditions of church membership amongst us more 
extensive, broad and easy, so as to admit a 
greater latitude and variety of sentiment and 
conduct, will always be in vain. Those who 
stand upon the sure Foundation, and whose 
principal care it is to act in the church under 
the direction of the Holy Head; will always 
have to bear their testimony against, and en- 
deavor to preserve the Church clean from 
those stains, detilements and impurities, which 
spring from ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life;’ all of which, in their 
endless diversity and operation, prevent us 
from entering in ‘at the strait gate,’ and per- 
severing in that ‘narrow way which leadeth 
unto life.’”—John Thorp. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his allegory of a 
railroad ride to the Celestial City, mentions, as 
one of the peculiarities of Vanity Fair, a “ spe- 
cies of machine for the manufacture of individ- 
ual morality. This excellent result is effected 
by societies for all manner of virtuous purposes, 
with which a man has merely to connect him- 
self, throwing, as it were, his quota of virtue 
into the common stock, and the president and 
directors will take care that the aggregate 
amount be well applied.” 

In the practical work of life, there are many 
things which require the united efforts of many 
persons to satisfactorily accomplish them, and 
there is a wide field for the profitable employ- 
ment of organized labor, but “ the manufacture 
of individual morality” must always depend 
upon the individual himself, through the Di- 
vine help, mercifully vouchsafed by our Father 
in heaven. It is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of religion, that no man can redeem another, 
and that each person’s growth in grace must 
depend on his submission to the will of God and 
faithful co-operation with the revelations of his 
Spirit. He who is humbly and attentively 
watchful to the impressions made upon his mind 
by grace, will be led into those lines of service 
which his Heavenly Father sees that it is best 
he should be engaged in, either best as concerns 
his own spiritual progress, or best as regards 
the good to be effected in the world at large. 

In some sections of the Church, there is a 
tendency to appoint numerous committees, or 
to form numerous organizations, to each of 
which is referred some particular cause, which 
it is designed to promote. There is a need of 
care, lest these should come to be so looked up 
to as the authorized laborers in such causes, 
that others may be discouraged from the per- 
formance of individual duties which rest upon 
























them, for the true ground of religious activity 
is the leading of the Spirit. 
the Church remain in communion with its holy 
Head, they will feel the drawing of the Father 
to those services which He requires of them, and 
thus, abiding in the Vine, they will bring forth 
fruit to his praise. But it is equally true that 
the branch cannot bear good fruit, unless it 
abide in the vine. So that the great concern of 
the Church and of its faithful members is, that 
all should know the sap of Divine life to cir- 
culate freely through them. 


If the members of 


It has been the experience of the righteous, 


in former ages as well as the present, that, as 
they abode in the Divine fear, various services 


were required of them, and they found peace in 


faithful obedience. All must obey the command 
of Christ to watch and pray, that they may be 


kept from temptation ; but as to outward ser- 
vices, wonderful is the variety. Some are called 


to minister vocally to the people, to proclaim 


the glad tidings of salvation, to call upon the 


careless and lukewarm, and to comfort the sin- 
cere traveller Zionward. Others find a field of 
service in entering into travail for the preserva- 


tion of the ministers and encouraging them to 
faithfulness and perseverance in their Master’s 
work. Others are required to watch over the 
flock, to caution the inexperienced, and to keep 
everything sweet and clean in the fold. Others 
will find a sphere of usefulness in the social cir- 
cle, manifesting their love and interest in the 
young, and in those who seem to be neglected 

y many of their fellow-members. Others will 
tind it their duty to visit the sick and afflicted, 
and to endeavor to comfort and cheer these. 
Others will be usefully employed in relieving 
the wants of the poor and in advising those who 
need such help as to. their outward business. 
Others will endeavor to spread a knowledge of 
the Truth by the distribution of religious tracts 
and books, or in various ways to labor against 
the growth of a military spirit, or the increase 
of intemperance, or they may be called upon to 
make active and self denying effurts to check 
the flood of pernicious literature which is so 
great an evil at the present time. 

Nor must it be lost sight of, that it is the will 
of Him who knoweth all things, that some of 
his dear children should be very much shut up 
from active labors of an outward nature, and 
that what is required of them is an humble 
walking with God, and the maintenance of an 
inward travail of soul for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom. Such may be as effective instruments 
for good as those who fill prominent and con- 
spicuous places in the Church. 

In many cases, these labors will be performed 
in the cross to their own wills and at the ex- 
pense of bodily ease, and with much mental 
effort. But, as they are done with a single eye 
to the glory of God and the good of their fellow- 
men, the reward of peace will follow. 

If our younger friends are unwilling to sub- 
mit themselves fully unto the government of 
Christ, yet do not want to become altogether 
aliens to his kingdom and to his gathered 
Church, there may be developed in them a 
willingness to perform some labor of a religious 
nature, especially such as their natural dispo- 
sitions incline them unto. But if these are un- 
dertaken in their own will, and without the com- 
mand of the Divine Ruler, little or no real good 
will follow, either to themselves or others. They 
will become restless and uneasy, will be ready 
to favor changes in our long-established cus- 
toms, which have grown out of the leadings of 
the Spirit of Christ in the hearts of his faithful 
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followers, and they will be disposed to adopt 
more sensational modes of worship. We desire 
that all of these might be fully convinced that 
obedience to God and communion with Him 
and his Christ, remain to be the only way to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Listen, dear young Friends, to the fervent 
pleading of that great and good man, William 
Penn: 

“As for you that are the children of God’s 
people, a great concern is upon my spirit for 
your good, and often are my knees bowed to 
the God of your fathers for you, that you may 
come to be partakers of the same Divine life 
and power that has been the glory of this day, 
that a generation you may be to God, a holy 
nation, and a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works, when all our heads are laid in the dust. 
Oh, you young men and women, let it not suf- 
fice you that you are the children of the people 
of the Lord! You must also be born again, if 
you will inherit the kingdom of God. Have 
you obeyed the light, and received and walked 
in the Spirit, of which you must be born again? 

“ Wherefore, O ye young men and women, 
look to the Rock of your fathers, choose the God 
of your fathers. There is no other God but Him, 
no other light but his, no other grace but his, 
nor Spirit but his to convince you, quicken and 
comfort you, to lead, guide and preserve you to 
God’s everlasting kingdom.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On the 17th inst., the Venezuelan 
correspondence was sent to Congress, accompanied by a 
message from President Cleveland, in which he ex- 
pressed in forcible terms his belief that the Monroe 
doctrine, as enunciated to Lord Salisbury in Secretary 
Olney’s note of Seventh Month last, was “founded 
upon substantial considerations and involved our safety 
and welfare, and that it was fully applicable to our 
present conditions and directly related to the pending 
controversy.” The dispute, he said, has reached such 
a stage as to make it incumbent upon the United States 
to take measures to determine with sufficient accuracy 
what is the true divisional line between Venezuela and 
British Guiana, and he suggested the appointment of 
a Commission for this purpose, stating that, in making 
this recommendation, he is “fully alive to the respon- 
sibility incurred and keenly realizes all the conse- 
quences that may follow.” He concluded by saying 
that “there is no calamity which a great nation can 
invite which equals that which follows a supine sub- 
mission to wrong and injustice.” The foregoing senti- 
ments of the President were fully adopted by both 
branches of Congress, which has unanimously passed a 
bill appropriating $100.000 for defraying the expenses 
of a Commission to inquire into and decide upon the 
true boundary line between Venezuela and British Gui- 
ana. Great excitement has been the result of the 
President's action, not only in ours, but in nearly all 
other civilized countries. In Great Britain especially 
much resentment was manifested by the press. In 
the stock market here the fall in prices was great and 
Chauncey A. Depew estimates that a reduction in these 
alone has been $1,000,000,000. There are signs of a 
reaction, however. Peace men and organizations, both 
in England and America have nobly announced their 
belief that war will be impossible, and must not be 
permitted. Prominent members of the Administration 
express privately the opinion that there will be no re- 
sort to arms in the final decision of the pending con- 
troversy over the Venezuelan boundary question. They 
are as certain, however, that there will be no retraction 
by the United States of the Monroe doctrine, as laid 
down in Secretary Olney's note. There is reason to 
believe that intimations have reached the State De- 

yartment that negotiations have been begun by Great 
Britain to resume diplomatic relations with Venezu- 
ela and to attempt to make a friendly settlement of the 
controversy over the boundary which will preclude 
any interference by the United States 

President Cleveland, on the 20th instant, sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress on the financial situation. 
Among other things, he says, “The real and sensible 
cure for our recurring troubles can only be effected by 
a complete change in our financial scheme. Pending 
that, the Executive branch of the government will not 










































































































































































































































































relax its efforts nor abandon its determination to use 
every means within its reach to maintain before the 
world American credit, nor will there be any hesita- 
tion in exhibiting its confidence in the resources of our 
country and the constant patriotism of our people.” 


of the mineral product of California, including the me- 
tallic, non-metallic, hydro-carbons and gases and struc- 
tural materials, for last year was $20,203,294.14. Gold 
leads all the rest, with a total of $13,923,281.89. Cala- 
veras County produced the most of the precious metal, 
with an output of $2,119,365.67. 


marketed at Gaylord, Mich., last week, brought $343.- 
20, or but eight cents a bushel. 


ment of many thousands of dollars in bounties, the 
farmers of Berien County, Michigan, have given up 
fighting the English sparrow pest. 
more numerous than ever. 


the Cumnock bituminous coal mine in Chatham County, 
N. C., forty miles from Raleigh. 
have been recovered, and four are still in the mine. 
There is a dispute as to whether the explosion was one 
of gas or dynamite. 


Entry No. 10, of the Dayton Coal and Iron Company, 
near Dayton, Tenn., on the 20th. 
plosion of fire-damp and fall of rock, which cut off 
every avenue of escape. 
miles into the mountain, and it may be several days 
before the bodies can be reached. 


Traction Company’s Railways in this city. ‘Traflic was 
stopped by violence, cars were wrecked and motormen 
assaulted. Numerous arrests have been made. 
attempts have proved unavailing to compromise the 
difficulty until the 23rd inst., when an adjustment was 
reached, and the cars commenced running on the 24th. 


week, which is 84 more than the previous week and 
83 more than the corresponding week of 1894. Of the 
whole number 252 were males and 
died of pneumonia; 52 of consumption; 42 of heart 
di-ease ; 22 of diphtheria; 19 of bronchitis; 18 of old 
age; 15 of convulsions ; 15 of apoplexy; 14 of mem- 
branous croup; 14 of inanition ; 12 of cancer; 12 of 
brights disease; 11 of inflammation of the brain; 10 
from casualties; 10 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 10 of uremia, and 9 of nephritis. 


coupon, 111} a 118; 4’s, 1925, 119 a 1204; ’s, 1133 a 
115; currency 6’s, 99 a 1073. 


cts. per pound. 
from $12.50 to $13.10 per ton. 


$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.20 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.35; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.20; do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40; do., 
do., patent, $3.40 a $3.60; spring, clear, $2.65 a $2.85; 
do., straight, $3.10 a $3.25 ; do., patent, $3.30 a $3.50 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.50 a 


‘that no Cabinet meeting will be held until the views 
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of the American Government, embodied in a despatch 
which Mr. Olney, the American Secretary uf State, is 
understood to be about to send in reply to Lord Salis. 
bury’s note, have reached the Foreign Office. 

“The ignorance of the English masses in regard to 
the real issue between the Governments must ere long 
operate to restrain Lord Salisbury from following an 
active policy of sheer defiance of America. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine breaks upon the bulk of the populace like 
the riddle of the Sphinx. The locality of the dispute 
is to them a geographical mystery. Even The West 
mins‘er Guzette which is an organ of the educated classes, 
thinks it necessary to inform its readers that neither 
British Guiana nor Demerara is an island, as is gener- 
ally supposed in England. Before the Government 
dares to commit the country the people will want to 
know what the trouble is about. 

“The Queen is showing the keenest interest in the 
difficulty. Lord Salisbury was closeted on Friday at 
the Foreign Office, not seeing even the diplomats. In 
the evening he sent a long despatch to the Queen at 
Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, where she is so- 
journing. The Queen’s remembrance of the fact that 
the last official act of the Prince Consort was the prepa- 
ration of a memorandum counselling a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Trent aflair will incline her to interfere to 
prevent a rupture between the two countries. The 
recognition of the primary necessity for the spread of 
information on the subject has led the London weekly 
papers, which have a purely popular circulation, to set 
themselves in their issues of Saturday to enlighten their 
readers. One of these papers, having a weekly issue 
of 700,000 copies, sactasher its article with the admis- 
sion that many Englishmen will learn for the first time 
through President Cleveland's message that Great Brit- 
ain has a boundary dispute with Venezuela.” 

The caves of subterranean refuges of France are now 
the subject of exploration, and while most of them date 
from historic times, others, like that of Bretigny, near 
Chartres, are evidently Old Gaulish or pre-Roman re- 
treats. Some of these caves are natural, others artifi- 
cial, and of the latter is the cave of Naours, near 
Amiens, 

The Kiel Canal, recently opened to commerce, is 
lighted throughout its entire length of sixty-one miles 
by twenty-five candle power incandescent lamps placed 
about five hundred feet apart on both sides of the canal. 

The correspondent of the United Press at Constanti- 
nople telegraphs on the 16th inst., that it now known 
that not a single Turk was injured in the disturbance 
at Harpoot, nor did any Christian fire a shot, the lat- 
ter having been shot and cut down without resistance. 
Minister Royal M. Cole has made the journey from 
Moosh to Bitlis in safety. The American missionaries 
have decided to remain at their present posts, their 
feeling of securety having been restored. 

It is stated that the Powers composing the Triple 
Alliance have concluded their plans for restoring order 
in Asia Minor, and will refuse to be influenced by Great 
Britain in respect to Armenian reforms. 

Word has reached Germany from New Guinea that 
Otto Ehlers the famous German traveller, was drowned 
with forty-three of his men in a river of that country 
last month. No news had been received from Ehlers 
since he started on his expedition into the interior early 
in Eighth Month. 

On the 138th inst., the German ship, Athena, loaded 
with naptha, sailing from Williamsburg, and bound for 
London, was blown up and 14 men lost their lives. 
Six of the crew were rescued by the Spanish ship, Tafua, 
and brought to New York. 


NOTICES. 

CorREcTION.—The name attached to the article, 
“Indian Sketches,” on page 163, of last number of 
THE FriEnD, should have been Robert Hatton, not 
Robert Hutton. 


The State Mining Bureau announces that the value 


The statement is made that 4,290 bushels of potatoes 
After several years of tireless warfare and the pay- 


The sparrows are 
On the 19th inst., there was an explosion of gas in 


Thirty-four bodies 























‘Twenty-nine miners were entombed in the Nelson 
There was an ex- 


The drift extends for two 


On the 17th inst., a strike was inaugurated on the 


All 


There were 474 deaths reported in this city last 


992 


“as 


females: 61 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 96; 4’s, 190, reg., 110 a 1113; 


Corroy.—Middling uplands, officially quoted at 84 
Freep.— Winter in bulk, and spring in sacks, ranged 


FLour.—Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, 


$2.75; do., clear, $3.10 a $3.25: do., straight, $3.25 a 
$3.40; do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75. Rye FiLour. — 
Dull and weak. Choice Penn’a, $2.65 a $2.70 per bbl. 
3UCKWHEAT F Lour moved slowly, $1.15 a $1.20 per 
100 pounds for new. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 67 a 67}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 323 a 32{e. 

No. 2 white oats, 23} a 24}c. 

BeeF CattLe —Extra, Christmas, 5}c.; good, 4} a 
4hc.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 34c. 

SHeep AND Lamss —Extra, 3} a 4c.; good 3} a 34 
c.; medium, 2} a 4c.; common 13 a 2}c. Lambs, 3a 
5 ¢. 

Hoas.—5} a 5c. for all Western. 

Foreicn.—Respecting the feeling in England on the 
Venezuela question and President Cleveland's and the 
U.S. Congress’ position thereon, the Public Ledger says: 

“United Press despatches received Saturday from 
London announce that whatever effervescence existed 
over President Cleveland's message is now evaporating, 
and if no new surprise is sprung upon the British peo- 
ple the whole matter will soon become a mere news- 
paper war. Official and diplomatic circles have never 
shared in the extreme alarmist views which have found 
expression in the press, and the placidity prevailing at 
the Foreign Office may be judged from the fact that 
Lord Salisbury has seen no cause to summon a meeting 
of the Cabinet to consider the position. It is expected 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
| on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 

Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Sixth-day even- 
ing, First Month 3rd, 1896, at 8 P. M. Kindly ob- 
serve that this is one week later than the regular time. 


BoARDING.— Double rooms vacant at No. 3419 Ham- 
ilton Street, also room for table guests. 
M. F. PascHa.L. 











